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A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Civil War in Spain 


President Plans for 
New Administration Takes Serious Turn 


Urges Courts to Make Liberal In- 
terpretation of Constitution to 
Permit Social Progress 
























France and Great Britain Stiffen 
Attitude as Germany Becomes 
More Deeply Involved 









NEW DEAL IN SECOND STAGE 


Will Seek to Use Government to Ef- 
fect Adjustments Necessary for 
Economic Balance 


SEEK NEUTRALITY ACCORD 





Conflicting Interests of Major Powers 
Make Peaceful Solution Dif- 
ficult to Obtain 


























When President Roosevelt began his first 
administration four years ago, he was 
obliged to deal with emergencies. He has 
had to face them throughout the four years 
just as any president would have had to 
do in a period of dangerous depression, 
when business was struggling to get on its 
feet, when the foundations of the economic 
life were terribly insecure, when a large 
proportion of the American people were 
unemployed and helpless. Now, as the 
second Roosevelt administration opens, the 
skies are clearing. We are not yet com- 
pletely out of the woods, but the great 
depression seems definitely to be lifting. 
Those in charge of the national government 
do not find it necessary to act quickly 
in the face of grave emergency. Crises 
do appear, of course, as for example the 
crisis which has arisen in the automobile 
industry on account of labor troubles. Here 
and there something like that may happen— 
something so serious as to threaten business 


So much misinformation and mere rumor 
are mixed with fact in the reports which 
come from the Spanish war zone and from 
the capitals of the rival European powers 
that no one can tell with certainty exactly 
what is happening at the moment. Much 
less can one predict what may happen. Will 
the rebels, aided by the Germans, com- 
plete the overthrow of the loyalist govern- 
ment and establish a pro-German fascist 
régime in Spain? Will France and Great 
Britain interfere to prevent such a result? 
Will Italy stand by Germany in the effort 
to bring about a rebel victory? Will Ger- 
many pursue her ends, with or without 
Italian assistance, if such action means war 
with France and Britain? The answers to 
these fateful questions may come swiftly or 
they may be delayed. All we can do at 
present is to describe the forces which are 
at work in each of the countries most 
vitally concerned. 













































































recovery—but there is not crisis and emer- a —Talburt in Washington News Gesmen Metives 
gency all along the line. The people and MAN THE CONQUEROR 
the governmental leaders are free, there- What are the forces which are influencing 
fore, to think of long-range problems and the decisions of the German government? 
of means whereby the conditions of Amer- Hitler is, of course, very anxious to bring 
ican life may be permanently improved. about a rebel victory if he can. He knows, 
Such are the problems which President Man the Paradox and so does every German, that Germany 


may be at war sometime with France and 
Great Britain. In that case, it would be 
very convenient to have a friendly, fascist 
government in Spain. Then the Germans 


Roosevelt has in mind at the beginning of 
his second administration. He called them 
to the attention of Congress on the oc- Man the conqueror, and yet man the helpless puppet, jerked and tossed about by a power 


casion of his annual address to that body beyond his reach or understanding; man the paradox! He is capable of achievement fit ¢oyld use Spanish ports as bases for sub- 
early this month. He thus placed them 


m : to command the admiration of the gods, yet he fails in many of the most elementary marines which could cruise in Mediter- 
not only before the national legislature, apie s : ene : : ; : 
but before the people of the country. It responsibilities of life, and he is ordinarily unable to reap the full benefits of his achieve- tanean waters, playing havoc with enemy 
is worth our while to examine the list of | ments. By virtue of an amazing inventive and architectural genius, he builds huge struc- —. They a ae ee ce 
long-range problems which the Chief Execu- tures of stone and steel which stand as wonders of the modern world, yet in the most yr oar Be i he oan anil rn ar 
tive has outlined, for it may be expected advanced of nations he houses himself in unsanitary, unattractive, uncomfortable quarters, 


hat th dR It administrati ‘ ‘ from Spanish mines. They could carry on 
that the second Roosevelt administration = -hivering in the cold of winter and sweltering in the summer heat. Man has learned to _ intrigues with French fascists. 
will be occupied quite largely in efforts 


disetted taweed thelr solution. extract minerals from the earth and to harvest from the soil an abundance of the materials Gertainly these advantages are vital 
from which his food and clothing are derived. He has built up industrial machinery which enough to induce Hitler to help the rebel 
Long-Range Problems permits of quick and widespread distribution of the products of mine and field and fac- leader, General Franco, and to secure the 


: : : : . overthrow of the loyalist government if it 
Among the dangerous or undesirable tory, yet in the most prosperous of times half the world goes to bed hungry every night, can be done without getting Germanv 


conditions which still exist in America and and in our own land of vaunted prosperity millions are ill fed and poorly clothed and = jnto war with any of the big powers. It 
to which Congress and the people should — economic insecurity raises an impassable barrier against the happiness of mankind. looked last fall as if that could be accom- 
give their attention, the following are listed One of the most immediately alarming aspects of this human paradox is suggested by Plished. There seemed to be a good pros- 


ident It in his address to : : a ta set, 
a ceee tis te aes o ot Pd the cartoon which we reproduce on this page. Man creates art and culture and all the os that ich ig with _ help — 
Tess: : Mee ; ‘ ; ermany an aly, could win a quic 
pressions; (2) the fact that so many Amer- requirements of the civilized life. He conquers forces of the material world and of his victory. Meanwhile, England and France 


icans are badly housed; (3) the fact that own spirit, and standing on the shoulders of all his predecessors, he seems ready to enjoy —_ were hesitant and seemed disinclined to go 
so many farmers are tenants rather than the benefits which should flow from a hard-won enlightenment. But he is a slave to the to war. So Hitler, and Mussolini too, un- 
owners; (4) social insecurity, which calls ¢4:¢¢5 which make for war, and that renders him poor and weak and helpless indeed. For dertook the venture, recognized General 


for improvement of the social security : : : : is 

kl mania set up; (5) unemploy- Wa is a destroyer of all that man has built. Another great war might bring the collapse F sage os pls of the see et 
, 9, ) ; ‘ ment, and sent troops to support him. But 

ment in the face of economic recovery; of the foundations upon which our modern economy stands. It would undoubtedly throw even with that support, a quick victory did 


(6) unsatisfactory conditions of wages and _ the world back into depression from the depths of which the recent unhappy years would pot come. The loyalist government re- 
unfair trade practices; (7) unstable inter- seem to stand upon a pinnacle of prosperity. The fear of war is today rendering difficult ceived help from Russia and a little support 
national relations, carrying the threat of that interchange of goods and ideas which is so necessary if the progress of recent decades from France. The civil war dragged on. 


war. ‘ A ; . G became more deeply involved; 
, is to be resumed. And war itself, if on a broad scale, would produce economic chaos and cmany ose ply ’ 
In order to deal adequately with such p sent more troops to Spain. It became ap- 


. ie ‘ : ‘ : 
problems, the President declared that we moral d gradation. It is of first importance, therefore, that we try hard to learn how we parent that if a fascist government was to 
must have a strong and efficient national may live at peace. If we can do that, there is reason to believe that our unsteady march be established and maintained in Spain 
government. He thought that the govern- toward a better life will go forward at an accelerated pace. Despite the disappointments German support would have to be increased 
ment might act effectively under the pres- which have followed many of our material achievements, progress in the direction of hu- and German armies would have to remain 


ent Constitution, provided it were inter- . : erey in Spai tai fascist 
. . Mi man happiness has been made. If we find the road to enduring peace, and if, in increas- 1 Pan to sustain the fascists. 
preted in a broad and liberal spirit. These &P , Sines bak sn Sei th ais ees Ci. 


problems or conditions outlined by the ing numbers, we tackle the problems of the common life with renege and public many to France and Great Britain to see 
President do not by any means constitute spirit, we will make something more than a mockery of the proud title, “Man the con- what influences were at work to determine 
(Concluded on page 8) 













queror.” their courses. France, from the very start 
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of the trouble, had sympathized with the 
loyalist government. A radical, anti-fascist 
administration was in control in France, and 
it had no desire to see fascism established 
across the border. Much less could it toler- 
ate the growth of German and Italian in- 
fluence in Spain. France did not like to see 
German power extended to her southern 
flank, thus almost surrounding her. But 
while many individuals in France joined the 
loyalist forces, the government took no 
action except to try to persuade all the 
nations to avoid interference. The reason 
why France adopted such a course was that 
she could not be sure of British support. 


British Stiffen Position 


The British vacillated for a long time. 
They could not make up their minds what 
to do. The conservative forces which con- 
trolled the government did not like fascism, 
but neither did they like communism, and 
they thought that a loyalist victory in Spain 
meant the enthronement of communism in 
that country. Above all, the British did not 
like war. So they sat on the fence, talked 
about nonintervention, and did nothing. 
Lately, however, they seem to have seen a 
new light. They see that the Germans are 
dominating the rebel cause and that a rebel 
victory would mean a German-controlled 
Spain. They began to see the same visions 
as those which danced in the eyes of the 
Germans; German submarines slipping out 
from Spanish ports to prey upon British 
shipping and the British navy; a German 
stronghold in Morocco, vying with the 
British fortress of Gibraltar for the control 
of the Mediterranean. Other events caused 
the British to see Germany as a menace so 
dangerous that her expansion in western 
Europe should be checked. Hitler con- 
tracted an agreement with Japan some time 
ago and the British saw in that apparent 
alliance a threat to their own possessions in 
the Far East, particularly their East Indian 
possessions with their deposits of oil, so 
necessary to the British navy. When the 
British started to think of these things, they 
slid down from the fence and went over to 
the side of France. Then French and 
British opposition to Germany’s venture in 
Spain stiffened. It looked as if Hitler could 
go on with his plans to dominate the 
Spanish peninsula only at the cost of a big 
war. Things were getting complicated. 

Then another complication developed. 
It involved Italy, and the part Italy could 
be expected to play if a war developed be- 
tween France and England on the one side 
and Germany on the other. The British 
undertook to woo Mussolini away from 
Hitler. Is the attempt meeting with suc- 
cess? This brings us to a consideration of 
the forces which are governing Italy’s de- 
cisions. The Italian government, like the 
German, has backed the rebel cause, and for 
several reasons. The Fascists of Italy hate 
and fear communism, and did not like the 





prospect of it so near their shores. They 
were sympathetic with brother fascists in 
Spain. Like the Germans, the Italians 
hoped to dominate Spain and felt that 
they could do it if the rebels won. This 
would give them naval bases in Spain, and 
probably the control of the Mediterranean. 
This they needed, for they were afraid of 
the British navy; afraid it would sweep 
their smaller fleet from the sea, break com- 
munication between Italy and her newly 
won empire in Ethiopia, cut off the quarter 
of a million Italian soldiers who are in 
Ethiopia from support and food. So Mus- 
solini encouraged Franco and the rebels, 
hoping for a quick victory. But the quick 
victory did not come. And now France and 
Great Britain, as we have seen, have stiff- 
ened their opposition. 


Italo-British Pact 


This changes the situation for Italy. She 
does not want war with France and Great 
Britain. She is poor, and she is exposed to 
attack. War might be ruinous. Would it not 
be possible to come to terms with the 
British? That is what the British have been 
thinking, too. They naturally want to turn 
Mussolini from Hitler; to be sure that 
Italy will not stand with Germany in case 
of war. So the two governments entered 
into negotiations and came to an agreement, 
part of which was made public and part of 
which probably was not. They agree to 
respect each other’s interests in the Medi- 
terranean and to try to preserve Spain 
from foreign domination. 

What does that mean? Does it mean that 
Italy has been won to the side of France 
and Britain and away from Germany, as 
she was at the beginning of the World War? 
If so, what does Italy feel that she is gain- 
ing? These things: (a) Assurance that the 
British will not cut Italy’s communications 
with Ethiopia; (b) British recognition of 
the Ethiopian conquest as legal; (c) Loans 
from Britain and France for the develop- 
ment of Ethiopia. If Italy decides to with- 
draw coéperation from Germany and to go 
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predictable than is the case with the other 
nations. The Russians realize that fascism 
and communism will probably come to grips 
at some time. They know that Hitler plans 
the destruction of communism. They are 
awaiting the day when he will strike. They 
do not want war but are preparing for it. 
They like to see a spread of communism and 
regret any gains which may come to 
fascism. They have helped the loyalist 
government in Spain but have hesitated to 
go to the point of war unless assured of 
allies. If, however, Germany, or Germany 
and Italy together, should go to war with 
Great Britain and France, Russia’s great 
armies would almost certainly move against 
the Germans. 

Now we may turn to a study of Ger- 
many’s plans. If it becomes apparent that 
Hitler cannot depend upon Italian sup- 
port, will he continue his Spanish venture 
at the risk of war against the British, 
French, and Russians? It is barely possible 
that he would. Conditions are very bad in 
Germany today. Food is so scarce that 
people are going hungry. They are exist- 
ing on a greatly restricted diet that reminds 
them of the dark war days. Raw materials 
are so scarce that factories can hardly keep 
going steadily. Prices are high and wages 
are low. The nation is too poor to afford 
both heavy armaments and the necessities 
of life. Hitler has chosen armaments and 
the people are paying the price in terms 
of suffering and insecurity. Under the 
circumstances, serious discontent against 
Hitler may develop. There will be no rising 
of the people against him, for unarmed peo- 
ple cannot rise against machine guns. But 
the army is the real ruler of Germany; the 
generals could probably assume control in 
Berlin if they chose to do so. They tolerate 
Hitler so long as he is popular with the 
people. If he should lose his hold upon 
them, the army might stage a little “purge” 
of its own, with Herr Hitler as the victim. 
With these possibilities in mind, it is con- 
ceivable that Hitler might stage a foreign 
war, however dangerous the venture might 
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The concentration of warships off the coasts of Spain and Spanish Morocco revives the fears of a 
general European outbreak. 


along with the British and French, it will be 
for the reasons named, plus the belief that 
she would not dare to fight against France 
and Great Britain, whereas she could fight 
on their side against Germany without great 
danger. 

If Italy should decide to remain with 
Germany, the impelling reasons will be a 
belief that the two nations may win by swift 
strokes, or a fear on the part of Mussolini 
that if he deserted the fascist cause in 
Spain he would lose prestige at home, with 
a consequent weakening of his power. 

Russia, of course, must not be left out 
of account in sizing up the conflicting 
forces, but Russia’s position is far plainer 
and her line of action is more certainly 


be, in order to stir the loyalty of the people 
and to take their minds off the domestic 
situation. 

The future course of the nations involved 
in controversy is the more unpredictable be- 
cause of the fact that in each nation there 
are differences of opinion on matters of 
policy. That is true even of Germany. 
Hitler, indeed, is making the decisions, but 
he is obliged to take some account of the 
positions of army officers, of big business 
leaders, and of certain other elements. It 
is well known that Dr. Schacht, minister of 
economics and head of the German Reichs- 
bank, together with leading industrialists, 
favors a policy of moderation. The business 
leaders do not like the idea of wild or dan- 
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gerous ventures. The heads of the army do 
not want to go to war unless they are pretty 
sure they can win. Other Nazi leaders, 
such as Goering and Goebbels, are more in- 
clined to favor a bold, adventurous course, 
and Hitler, idealistic, often impractical, 
verging on the fanatical, has usually fol- 
lowed their advice. 

Similar conflicts concerning policy are 
found in other European governments. In 
France the more extreme radicals have in- 
sisted that the government should give 
active support to the Spanish loyalists at 
whatever cost. Extreme conservatives, 
fascist in tendency, have sympathized with 
the Spanish rebels. The moderate radicals, 
who are at present in power, have sympa- 
thized with the loyalists but have opposed 
intervention. 

Conflicts Within Britain 

In Great Britain there are many who are 
for “peace at any price.” There are Tories 
or conservatives who dislike communism so 
much that they would prefer a fascist ré- 
gime, even if controlled by Germany, in 
Spain, to a communistic government. There 
are moderates who, while wishing peace, do 
not wish to pay too great a price. They 
would do much to conciliate Germany; 
would give her loans, and perhaps her old 
colonies, if she should agree to limit her 
armaments and stop her aggressive acts, but 
they would resort to war if the Germans 
should continue to expand. 

Out of all these conflicting interests and 
uncertainties almost anything may come. 
War is possible in the immediate future. A 
settlement, followed by greater security 
than has been known for years, is also a 
possibility. And it is not altogether unlikely 
that continued strain without actual war 
may prevail for some time. One side or 
the other may gain the upper hand in Spain, 
and those who backed the losers may swal- 
low their disappointment, and accept diplo- 
matic defeat without going to war. The 
one certain fact is that the great powers 
are skating on very thin ice, and that these 
early weeks of 1937 are weeks of great 
anxiety and danger. 
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Switzerland: For decades, this little 
country located in the heart of Europe has 
been a haven for refugees of all nations. 
Those who have found it unwise to remain 
in their native countries because of their 
political views have flocked to Switzerland, 
where they have been welcome and secure. 
Russians who left their homeland at the 
time of the revolution of 1917, Germans 
who found it unsafe to remain in the 
Fatherland after the advent of Hitler, 
Italian anti-Fascists, to name but a few of 
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the outstanding exiles, have all found ref- 
uge in Switzerland. 

The great influx of political exiles into 
Switzerland—the latest of whom are com- 
ing from Spain—has created a serious eco- 
nomic and social problem for the Swiss. 
Not only is there the difficult question of 
absorbing such large numbers of foreigners, 
but there is the real problem of finding 
means of support for the newcomers. Few 
of them have sufficient funds to sustain 
themselves and must find some means of 
gaining a livelihood. The depression has 
borne particularly heavily upon the Swiss, 
and unemployment among the native popu- 
lation has long been serious. To allow the 
foreigners to exercise their trades or to ac- 
cept employment would deprive native 
Swiss of their sources of income and place 
a heavier burden upon the government. The 
government has thus been forced to im- 
pose restrictions upon foreigners, and only 
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WHERE FRANCE AND TURKEY CLASH 


Contention over a small area in Syria (in black) 
adds to the uneasiness and fears of the world. 


in rare cases are the refugees allowed to 
work for pay. 

The Swiss have always been proud of 
the hospitality they have been able to ex- 
tend to these groups in the past, and sin- 
cerely regret the restrictions that they have 
been cbliged to impose. Nevertheless, it 
seems likely that, unless economic condi- 


tions should improve greatly, local interests 
will force the adoption of even further 
measures limiting the opportunities of 


exiles. 
* * * 


Syria: Unfortunately pushed by intem- 
perate shouts of “national honor” to a 
prominence it does not merit, a diplomatic 
issue between Turkey and France over the 
future status of a small district in northern 
Syria has been added to the growing num- 
ber of disputes to plague European states- 
men. When France was granted the 
mandate over Syria, following the World 
War, there was included the sanjak (dis- 
trict) of Alexandretta, which contains a 
port and the important city of Antioch. 
The inhabitants, 80 per cent of whom are 
Turks, were not opposed to French rule, 
so long as they had a measure of autonomy 
and were permitted to use Turkish as the 
official language. But since Syria, by a 
treaty recently negotiated with France, will 
gain her independence in 1939, the inhab- 
itants of this region fear that they will be 
subjected to a minority status. They there- 
fore demand a separate administration for 
themselves. 


* 2 * 


France: Just as French politics is gen- 
erally more heated than American, so 
French newspapers play a much more im- 
portant political role than do either Amer- 
ican or British journals. Of course, most 
of our papers take a definite position on 
political issues on their editorial pages, but 
it cannot be said that they serve as an agent 
for this or that political party. In France, 
the contrary is the case, for most of the 
newspapers are actually controlled by dif- 
ferent political groups, and their main func- 
tion is to further the cause of the group 
from which they receive their support. 


In general, French newspapers are not so 
much interested in giving a straightforward 
account of the news as they are in giving a 
partisan commentary. Unlike American 
and English papers, French journals, par- 
ticularly those of rather conservative tend- 
encies, often relegate actual news items to 
the last page, reserving the most prominent 
space for editorials. They are much smaller 
in size than our dailies, because they do not 
carry such quantities of advertising. There 
are no comic strips, although cartoons 
appear regularly in some of the leading 
journals. In short, French newspapers are 
concerned almost exclusively with politics, 
and French journalists play a much more 
active part in the political life of the nation 
than do their Anglo-Saxon colleagues. 

* + * 


Japan: This week, in Tokyo’s new $10,- 
000,000 parliament building, the Japanese 
diet will convene for its seventieth session, 
to be faced with a struggle for power, the 
outcome of which may be of decisive con- 
sequence to the Far East. Ever since 1931, 
when the more impulsive of the military 
cliques prevailed upon the government to 
advance into Manchuria, the struggle has 
been going on intermittently. 

Up to the present time the government, 
influenced by the military factions. has 
pursued its imperialistic policies in China; 
has made an alliance with Germany, which 
has but aggravated Japan’s relations with 
Soviet Russia; and has agreed to a war 
budget of $870,000,000, involving an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in taxation. 

Each of these concessions to the militarv 
has aroused opposition among the political 
parties, who see in them a definite fascist 
trend. Wealthy conservatives are alarmed 
at the increased taxation, which they fear 
will be followed by rising prices, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, by curbs on their profits. 
Liberal opinion is frankly disgusted and 
alarmed by the failure of the government 
to restrain the militarists. 





But whether these 
parties will cause the 
downfall of the Hirota 
cabinet is not yet cer- 
tain. Some _ observers 
note that to do so will 
only make matters 
worse, since it will result 
in the formation of an 
openly fascist, military 
government. A more 
subtle view contends 
that since the present 
Policies of the govern- 
ment are doomed to fail- 
ure anyhow, it would be 
better to bring about a 
military cabinet, which, 
under the circumstances, 
would discredit itself for 
a long time to come. 


~ ~ 7 
Palestine: Few 
countries in the world 


are undergoing the rapid 
transformations that this 
British mandate is wit- 
nessing as a result of the 
influx of Jews who have been forced to 
leave Germany. Jewish immigration has 
increased from a yearly average of 5,000 
to an average of from 25,000 to 40,000, 
depending upon the estimates of illegal 
entries. The Jewish population of Pales- 
tine is now approximately 375,000, or about 
one-third of the total, most of the rest be- 
ing Arabs. 


Many of the Jews in Palestine live in 
private dwellings and conduct their own 
businesses or are employed by other private 
firms. Most of the newer immigrants, how- 
ever, belong to the Zionist movement, 
which organization buys land from the 
Arabs in large tracts, pays from organiza- 
tion funds, then colonizes whole districts 
with immigrants who cultivate the land and 
supply a large part of their simple needs 
by their own efforts. These districts are 
divided into villages, which codperate for 
defense against Arab raids, but which are 
generally self-sufficient so far as their eco- 
nomic and social needs are concerned. 


The Zionist movement practices a cer- 
tain degree of socialism. In some of the 
villages, only production is carried on by 
the community; in others, both production 
and distribution of goods are under control 
of the village council. In the latter cases, 
no money is needed except for purchases of 
equipment or supplies from outside the vil- 
lage, or for rare cases where individuals 
wish to travel or purchase elsewhere. 

Besides these agricultural communities. 
there is a new Jewish 
city, Tel-Aviv, which is 
built along western lines. 
Much of the capital in- 
vested there has been 
furnished by German 
Jews, who were allowed 
to take their money out 
of Germany when they 
went into exile on condi- 
tion that they purchase 
70 per cent of their sup- 
plies in Germany. 


* s ¢ 


Germany: What 
may prove to be an im- 
portant step in provid- 
ing Germany with a 
source for the raw ma- 
terials she badly needs is 
seen in an agreement, 
only now revealed, 
entered into by Berlin 
and Lisbon last June. 
Although the treaty 
deals, for the present, 
only with the question of 
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The tnflus of foreign refugees into Switzerland is creating serious prob- 
lems for the people and for the government. 


German property rights in former German 
colonies now owned by Portugal, it is re- 
garded as paving the way for codperation 
in developing at least part of Portugal’s 
vast colonial empire. According to current 
indications, the first of her possessions to 
be exploited will be Angola, West Africa. 
which is more than twice the size of Ger- 
many and has a native population of only 
2,500,000. Coffee, rubber, and sugar are 
now cultivated there and it is stated that 
there are considerable deposits of oil. 
copper, and gold for the taking. 

As yet, this accord, made public as it was 
while European statesmen were engrossed 
with the Spanish civil war, has not evoked 
repercussions in any of the foreign offices 
That it will there can be little doubt. For 
while both England and France will wel- 
come a partial solution to the problem oi 
providing Hitler with colonial resources, 
they cannot look too favorably upon the 
opportunity afforded to Germany by this 
agreement to exercise influence in western 
Europe. 

* - * 

A painting in the Borghese Gallery in 
Rome, which for over a century had been 
attributed to artists of lesser distinction. 
has been disclosed to be an early master- 
piece of Raphael, completed about 1506, 
when the painter lived in Florence. The 
original painting had been hidden beneath 
a cloak daubed over the figure of a young 
woman. 
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JAPAN’S DIET IN SESSION 


Civilian elements in Japan are fighting to strengthen parliamentary rule, 
ae against military domination. 
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WHERE THE GOVERNMENT GETS ITS MONEY, AND WHERE IT SPENDS IT 


For the first time since the depression became severe we look forward to a balanced budget, but only, the 
President reminds us, if business absorbs more of the unemployed. 


The Budget 


After eight years of running behind; eight 
years of borrowing and debt building, the na- 
tional government appears at the point of get- 
ting on its feet. President Roosevelt has sub- 
mitted to Congress the 1938 budget, which is 
an estimate of the expenses and the income 
of the government for the year which begins 
July 1, 1937 and ends June 30, 1938. It is 
his opinion that income can be made to equal 
outgo during that period, so that there need be 
no addition to the debt, which will come to a 
standstill next summer at about $35,000,000.- 
000. He plans that the government shall collect 
as much as it spends, except for $401,000,000 
which is to be applied to debt payment. The 
law provides that part of the debt be retired 
each year, even though other borrowings are 
being made and though the total debt may 
therefore be increasing. But aside from the 
amount set aside for that purpose, the 1938 
budget is to be balanced. 

It may be impossible, of course, to hold to 
these figures. The President estimates that 
relief expenditure for the year July 1937 to 
July 1938 can be cut by about a third. He 
hopes that WPA expenditures can be held at 
about $1,800,000,000. He is asking for $300,- 
000,000 now, and expects the additional ex- 
pense to be kept down to a billion and a half. 
This can be done if business continues to 
improve and more of the unemployed get 
work. If that does not happen, relief costs 
will be higher than he estimates, and the budget 
will be thrown out of balance. 

The budget figures call for governmental 
expenditures of somewhat more than seven 
billion dollars, or of more than seven and a 
half billion if the $400,000,000 devoted to debt 
retirement is counted in. The largest items 
are, approximately (in millions): Maintaining 
the regular legislative, judicial, and civil es- 
tablishments, 771; national defense, 991; 


veterans’ pensions and benefits, 577; interest 
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“ONE IN A MILLION” 
The title of Sonja Henie’s first motion picture is an 
understatement, for not one in a million can skate 
ws well as this famous young lady from Norway. 


on the public debt, 860; public works, 908; 
agricultural adjustment program, 482; social 
security, 836; debt retirement, 401. Other 
requirements, such as costs of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, are included under “sup- 
plemental items,” 450. Work relief is not 
included in the budget at this time, but will 
be taken up later, and, as has been said, it is 
hoped that the costs can be kept down to 
about a billion and a half. 

The budget balancing is to be made possible, 
not so much through a cutting of expenses, 
as through an increase of income. As prosper- 
ity returns, tax collections increase. The 
President estimates that the governmental 
revenues for 1938 will amount to approxi- 
mately 7,200 millions. The chief sources of 
revenue and amounts (in millions) expected 
from each are: Income tax 3,365; estate 
tax, 464; liquor tax, 643; tobacco tax, 569; 
tax on various kinds of manufactured goods, 
448; customs (tax on imported goods), 463; 
social security tax, 774. 

If the amount collected by the govern- 
ment should prove to be less than is now 
estimated, further borrowing and debt in- 
creases would be necessary. Heretofore, 
however, actual collections have turned out 
to be greater than budget estimates, instead 
of less. Borrowing might also be necessary 
if Congress should authorize expenditures 
in excess of the amounts recommended by 
the President in his budget message. He in- 
sists, however, that if new expenditures are 
authorized by Congress, new taxes should be 
levied to pay the costs. In that way the 
budget could be kept in balance. 


Strike in General Motors 


As this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
goes to press, the General Motors automobile 
strike is as far from solution as ever. Both 
the union officials who are back of the strike 
and the heads of the company have refused to 
yield an inch, and the number of employees 
who have been thrown out of work as a result 
of the disturbance has increased from 35,000 
to 100,000. The strike is centered at Flint, 
Michigan, although it has spread to General 
Motors plants in many other states. 

Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan spent 
several days trying to settle the labor dispute. 
He could not bring union leaders and company 
officials together, although he did confer with 
each separately. General Motors officials de- 
clared emphatically that they would not talk 
to the labor leaders until the strikers had 
evacuated the factories, where they have re- 
mained during the “sit-down” strike. They 
also refused to recognize the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, the labor union which 
called the strike, as the representatives of all 
the workers. The U. A. W. heads insisted that 
they must deal with the employers as repre- 
sentatives of all the workers of the company. 

The situation has been further complicated 
by growing dissension among the workers 
themselves. A large number of General Motors 
employees have been temporarily thrown out 
of work by the strike—workers who do not 
belong to the union and who are not sympa- 
thetic with the strike. They have formed an 
organization, the Flint Alliance, which will 
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What the American People 


work against the union and strive to secure the 
reopening of factories that have been closed. 
Moreover, American Federation of Labor 
unions not affiliated with the U. A. W. have 
opposed the strike and have urged company 
officials not to recognize the U. A. W. as the 
representative of all the workers. As yet, the 
national government has taken no steps to 
bring the strike to an end, although it was ex- 
pected that the President and other government 
officials would step in as soon as it was certain 
that state intervention could not bring about 
a settlement. 


National Income 


The magazine Today makes this comment on 
the recent increase in national income and its 
significance: 


National income for 1936 was $60,000,000,000, 
an increase of 50 per cent over the low point of 
the depression, and 75 per cent of what it was in 
1929. But if we reach again an $80,000,000,000 
national income with a price level restored to the 
generally accepted normal, we shall not, as so 
many people assume, have regained the prosperity 
of the late 1920’s. The per capita income in 1929 
was $656. A $656-per capita income now would 
require a national income of $85,000,000,000, as- 
suming that there has been an 8,000,000 increase 
in population since 1930. Another point: the 
average age of our population keeps rising. To 
maintain the same standard of living, adults re- 
quire more income than children. In short, we 
have some distance to go before we shall again be 
able to live in the style to which we had hoped 
to become accustomed. 


The Civil Service 


The annual report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission recently published 
reveals the fact that nearly half a million 
men and women, 498,725 to be exact, were 
working for the government last year under 
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Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, who cru- 
sades for an improved civil service in the federal 
government. 


Civil Service rules. That number of employees 
were holding their positions under the merit 
system; that is, independently of politics. The 
number of government workers who were under 
the Civil Service has increased during the 
first Roosevelt administration, for there are 
30,000 more in this classification than there 





These pictures from Sheldon and Martha Cheney’s ‘‘Art and the Machine,’ (see page 6), set forth the 
are still 














were in 1932, before the New Deal came 
the scene. 
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This does not mean, however, that a gresff turer 
proportion of government employees are und the 1 
Civil Service now than was the case ; pens: 


years ago. In fact, the opposite is true. Tha 
has been a very large increase in the Dum! 
of government workers during the last 
years, and a large proportion of them | 
political appointees and are thus Outside { 
so-called “classified” service. Last year 3? 
534 employees were in this class. Many 




























SITTING IT OUT ow! 
—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 

them were employed by the newly creat 1,32 
organizations, such as the Home Owners’ Log clas 
Corporation, the Resettlement Administratiog The 
the Works Progress Administration, and otheg wor 
of that sort, but a considerable number weg a ge 
in the regular government departments. 

The Roosevelt administration is pledg , 
to extend the Civil Service by placing undq # ¢ 
the merit system all employees whose wor 1 
is of such nature that they do not influenc H 
the formation of governmental policies. on 

rece 
A Traffic Problem - 
What is the matter with a person who viog to | 


lates traffic rules repeatedly? Is he simplg dea 
grossly negligent, or is there something wrong wer 
with him physically or mentally? A court ig sala 
Detroit undertook to find the answer to tho Ceiv 
questions. It subjected repeating traffic vio utiv 
lators to detailed physical and mental testq Am 
and interesting facts developed from th wer 
examinations. Of the first 100 cases, it wa 518 
found that 14 persons were so badly crippled lin 
that they could not drive well, seven were inf Mu 
sane, and 10 were feeble-minded. It thus ay $69 
pears that about one-third of the repeal dra 
violators were either physically or mentally uv 
fit to drive and should never have been give A 
licenses. 

Does this suggest one possible means of cul} 1 
ting down traffic accidents? Should evelg nea 
person who applies for a license to drive ' sha 
required to pass a rigid examination whidg the 
would test not only knowledge of traffic rul@ teri 
and the technique of driving a car, but alq Ne 
physical and mental fitness to handle a car § mei 
traffic? If such examinations were given un 
versally, the number of individuals permitte for 
to drive cars would be cut down materially shit 
This would lead to inconvenience in ma¥ Ori 
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quarters, and vigorous protest from many in- 
terests, particularly from automobile manufac- 
turers and salesmen, might be expected. Would 
the resulting saving in life and property com- 
pensate for the inconvenience? 


WPA Education 


Figures released by the Works Progress 
Administration show that the enrollment in 
WPA courses is larger than in all colleges and 
universities of the nation combined. Last year 














“WATCH THIS! IT’S GOING TO BE A HARD ONE!” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


1,324,144 persons were enrolled in 87,912 WPA 
classes, which were taught by 34,440 teachers. 
The courses covered a wide field. Part of the 
work was vocational, but in the main it was of 
a general educational nature. 


Top Notch Salaries 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has published the 
names of all persons in the United States who 
received salaries of $15,000 or more during the 
year 1935. It should be noted that the incomes 
are not published, for the report does not refer 
viog to the profits received from business, but it 
iq deals only with salaries. At the top of the list 
ong Were William Randolph Hearst, who received a 
salary of $500,000, and Mae West, who re- 
oq ceived $480,833. A number of business exec- 
io Utives had salaries of $200,000 to $300,000. 
Among the best-paid radio and screen stars 
were Marlene Dietrich $368,000, Bing Crosby 
318,000, Gary Cooper $311,000, Charlie Chap- 
lin $260,000, Carole Lombard $156,000, Paul 
Muni $150,000. Shirley Temple received but 
$69,999, despite the fact that she is the biggest 
drawing card in the movies. 








Achievement in the Air 


The news of air tragedies, several in number, 
near the close of the year, tended to over- 
shadow the reports of aerial progress. Despite 
the crashes, however, the year witnessed ma- 
terial advancement in air transportation. The 
New York Times makes the following com- 
ment upon the record: 


The year saw the bridging of both major oceans 
for alr passengers: the Pacific by the flying Clipper 
ships, which now ply the island route to the 
Orient, pioneered by Pan American Airways, in 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


great leaps that only a few years ago would have 
seemed incredible; the Atlantic by the world’s 
largest airship, the Hindenburg, whose 10 round 
trips with clocklike adherence to schedule, on 
which she carried more than 1,000 enthusiastic 
passengers between Germany and the United 
States, breathed new life into the program of 
lighter-than-air and gave firm ground for hope 
that this type of flying will have an enlarged im- 
mediate future. 

In the United States, air transport, multiplying 
its schedules and increasing the size of its sleeper 
and day planes, achieved its best year’s record. 
Despite four deplorable fatal accidents toward the 
end of the year, the last six months’ figures indi- 
cated the astonishing total of more than 13,000,000 
passenger-miles flown per passenger fatality. Ex- 
tension and improvement of safety measures are 
promised, however, through a conference between 
airline operators and government agencies which 
impends. For the first time, revenue passengers 
on domestic airlines exceeded 1,000,000 in a 
twelvemonth, while the poundage of air mail, 
still on a meager diet of remuneration, and of air 
express—the fastest-growing factor in this field 
of transportation—far surpassed any previous 
mark. 


Winter Sport 


“Skiing America” has become the slogan 
of thousands of people, particularly those living 
within reach of the New England states. Dur- 
ing the last few years skiing, which used to 
be a sport restricted chiefly to experts and 
trick jumpers, has been taken up by countless 
enthusiastic amateurs. It is now one of the 
nation’s leading winter sports and is gaining 
steadily in popularity. 

Every snowy week-end, now, special ski 
trains leave the large cities carrying many 
hundreds of skiers to numerous winter play- 
grounds. During the last six months New 
England towns and villages have been prepar- 
ing to receive these winter visitors. They 


have been building ski trails and have been 
putting up ski tows to make the ascent of hill- 
sides easy. Shelters have been constructed, 
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Liberal senator from Nebraska, who has inspired the 
people of his state to try out a unicameral legislature 
in their government, 


and jumps have been built for the more accom- 
plished skiers. The New England states have 
long been one of the nation’s leading summer 
playgrounds. The new enthusiasm for skiing 
is turning them into a winter playground as 
well. This, of course, means better business 





lchanges in architecture and industrial designing, some of which have already taken place, and others of which 
Rew art are bringing new standards of beauty and efficiency. 
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NEW ENTHUSIASM FOR SKIING 


During the last few years skiing has become a popular winter sport, and special ‘‘ski trains’’ leaving the 
large cities for winter playgrounds have become the fashion. 


conditions for many towns and villages which 
formerly saw little activity during the long, 
cold winter months. 


Frank Dismissed 


Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been dismissed by the regents, 
the vote being eight to seven. His term does 
not expire until June, but he has been given 
notice that he will not be reappointed and has 
been given a leave a absence, with pay, until 
that time. It was charged that he was extrava- 
gant and incompetent in the handling of the 
university’s business, that he was inattentive 
to his duty, spending too much time writing 
and lecturing and devoting too little of his 
energy to his work at the university. Dr. 
Frank’s friends denied the charges, asserting 
that he had given full attention to his duties 
and that he had raised the educational 
standards of the university. They charged that 
the case against him was political and had 
been dictated by Governor Philip LaFollette. 

It is hard to determine the prevailing opinion 
of faculty and students. There seems, in fact, 
to be a division of sentiment on the campus. 
It is significant, however, that in this case, as 
in others of a similar nature, the faculty mem- 
bers, who are better able than anyone else to 
govern university policies, are not consulted. 


Movies for Entertainment? 


A motion picture executive, speaking re- 
cently before a class in film appreciation at 
New York University, answered a question 
which many people are asking, concerning the 
reason why movies are not more realistic. 
Why are they given over to light romance, 
rather than to a consideration of serious social 
problems? The primary reason, he said, was 
that the majority of movie-goers prefer the 
productions as they are. They go to the 
movies for entertainment and not for instruc- 
tion. They want something to divert their 
minds from the tragedies, the difficulties, and 
the boredom of everyday life. Motion picture 
producers, anxious to make as large profits as 
possible, cater to the demands of the public. 
The opinion was expressed that it may be as 
well for movies to avoid a consideration of 
social problems, for that would throw them 
into the controversial field. They would then 
become agencies of propaganda, undertaking 
to popularize certain points of view with re- 
spect to public problems. At present they are 
kept fairly free from propaganda by avoiding 
controversial topics. 

Would it, perhaps, be possible to use motion 
pictures in the schools for the purpose of de- 
picting life and problems as they are, making 
of them a powerful agency of realistic edu- 
cation, while leaving commercial movies free 
to furnish entertainment? 

Ok * * 

The Publishers’ Weekly reports that 10,436 
books were published last year in the United 
States. This is an all-time high. More than 
1,800 of these books were works of fiction. 
Seven hundred fifty were juveniles. Seven hun- 
dred were books of poetry and drama. History 
accounted for 675 of them, biography for 650, 
and religion for 625. 
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Full of enthusiasm, she had gone in for politics, 
and was out of the house most of the day. The 
other night she returned at 9 o’clock and sank 
into an armchair. 

“Everything’s grand,” she said. 
to sweep the state.” 

Her husband looked wearily around and said, 
“Why not start with the dining room?” 

—Atlanta ConsTITUTION 

Teacher: “If you put your hand in your right 
pocket and find 75c and put your hand in your 
left pocket and find 75c, what do you have?” 

Boy: “Somebody else’s pants.” 


“We're going 


—Selected 

A hard-driving taxi driver ignored a red signal, 
threatened the traffic policeman’s knees, missed 
the safety zone by a hair, and grazed a bus, all in 
one dash. 

The policeman hailed him, then strolled over to 
the taxi, pulling a big handkerchief from his 
pocket as he did so. 

“Listen, cowboy!” he growled. “On the way 
back I'll drop this, and you see if you can pick it 
up with yer teeth.” —Montreal Datty STAR 

With the present all-European lineups at Ma- 
drid, when Spaniard meets Spaniard it’s a coinci- 
dence. --Atlanta ConsTITUTION 

After seeing the way mail trucks rush through 
traffic, one fellow says he’s going to quit using 
Special Delivery stamps because there’s no use 
egging them on. —Jupcr 

It isn’t a boom yet. Nobody is putting up bis 
arched gateways and laying cement walks in cow 
pastures. —St. Louis Star 

A French prophet of gloom has the world fold- 
ing up in August next, but there’s probably 
nothing in it, as the new calendars run right 
through to December. —Morninc OREGONIAN 

“An editorial writer thinks American women 
would make good soldiers. Of course, aren’t they 
veterans of many a stirring battle at the bargain 
counter ? —Selected 





“SIT DOWN, BASIL, IT’S ONLY SNOW” 
—Morley in Saturday Evening Post 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The Changing Pattern of American Life 


E FREQUENTLY hear it said that 
the present is a period of great 
change, a period which may be compared in 
importance with the Renaissance, or the 
Industrial Revolution, or any other great 
transition from one order to another. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that the present 
period is marked by deep-seated innova- 
tions; that new inventions are altering our 
mode of existence; and that new problems 
have arisen the like of which we have not 
known in the past. How significant and 
fundamental the changes of the present 
period really are must of course be deter- 
mined solely by the historian of the future. 
All periods in history are to a consider- 
able extent marked by important changes. 
But as we scan the records of our own 
national history we find that certain years 
or decades may be 
definitely set apart as 
marking the end of 
one era and the begin- 
ning of another. Thus 
as we approach the 
middle of the last 
century in our study 
of American history 
it would be well to 
brush aside the politi- 
cal harangues over the 
question of slavery 
and try to get a true 
picture of the transition through which the 
nation was then passing. For it may truly 
be said that the decade of the fifties was, 
in the words of Charles A. and Mary R. 
Beard in their “Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,” “the most changeful, most creative, 
most spirited epoch between the founding of 
the colonies and the end of the nineteenth 
century.” 


Changes in Middle Period 


It is important that we grasp the signifi- 
cance of this transition if we are to under- 
stand the character of our present problems 
and developments. By 1850 it was clear to 
those who had eyes to see and minds to 
understand that the United States was 
emerging from that long period where agri- 
culture had been the dominating force in 
American life. Industry was rapidly gain- 
ing the ascendancy. Every new invention 
that science made was snatched up by men 
who saw opportunities to enrich them- 
selves through its widespread use. Trans- 
portation and communication facilities 
knitted the various parts of the country to- 
gether. The abundant supply of raw ma- 
terials which served as the very sinews of 
industry enabled the budding businessman 
and capitalist to expand their operations at 
an unprecedented pace. Thus factories soon 
sprang up beyond the original eastern sea- 
board, and by the middle of the century 
half of the population of the nation was 
located in the Mississippi Valley or on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The process of industrialization was go- 
ing on at such at rapid rate during the 
middle period as to stagger the imagination. 
In 1820, the total sum invested in in- 
dustry was estimated at $50,000,000. By 
1850, it had increased tenfold, and in the 
next decade it had again doubled and was 
placed at a billion dollars. In the decade 
between 1850 and 1860, the output of do- 
mestic manufacturers doubled, whereas the 
value of the products of the South rose by 
only 25 per cent. Perhaps more revealing 
than all these figures, however, are the 
statistics on patents. From 1790 to 1810, the 
Patent Office issued on the average 77 pat- 
ents a year. In the 10-year period following 
1850, however, the number had jumped to 
2,800 a year. Every conceivable type of 
new invention was being used to make over 
the economic surface of the land. 

Abetting this rising tide of industrialism 
were a number of other factors. The dis- 
covery of gold in California in 1849 added 
great wealth to the nation and hurried the 
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extension of the frontier to the Pacific 
Coast. Moreover, the entire West was 
gradually being opened to settlement and 
agriculture, thus creating a new demand for 
the products of industry. At the same time, 
there was a great influx of population from 
Europe to furnish the manufacturers with a 
steady supply of labor to man the factories 
that were springing up everywhere. 


To follow this process to its logical con- 
clusion would carry us through the Civil 
War, the | st half of the century, and the 
early part of the present. In brief, it would 
carry us to a consideration of the rise of 
the United States as the greatest industrial 
nation in the history of the world, But 
for our purposes emphasis upon the exact 
nature of the changes that were occurring 
in the middle of the last century is sufficient, 
for later developments were largely a con- 
tinuation of the trend that had then so 
clearly begun. 


Present Changes 


It is obviously too early to tell whether 
the period through which we are now pass- 
ing is comparable to that through which the 
nation passed during the “‘fitful fifties” of 
the last century. Many of our clearest- 
thinking economists and political scientists 
think we are again in the midst of a great 
transition, the outcome of which cannot be 
predicted at this time. Others are just as 
convinced that the economic breakdown of 
1929 was merely a temporary lull in the 
industrial progress of the nation and that 
we will continue along much the same lines 
as in the past. 


However that may be, it is clear that 
certain adjustments must be made if the 
fullest degree of prosperity is to be enjoyed 
by all the people. Science is continuing its 
march forward, ever inventing new devices 
to add to man’s enjoyment and comfort. 
We have seen the birth of radio and may 
expect soon to witness the advent of tele- 
vision. New types of housing are constantly 
being brought forward. The aviation, auto- 
mobile, railroad industries are all undergo- 
ing profound changes as a result of mechan- 
ical improvements. Patterns of life are 
being altered from year to year as a result 
of technological skill. What new inventions 
will be made within the next year or the 
next decade, no one is wise enough to pre- 
dict. 

The important problem will be, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt clearly set forth in his mes- 
sage to Congress this month, to make the 
adjustments necessary “in a world where 
science was continuously making material 
riches more available to man.” We are not 
achieving this result today. We had not 
reached the goal in 1929. For 
even in the balmy predepression 
days. we were unable to put to 
full use all the machines which 
science had made available. Our 
mines and factories and farms 
were operating at part capacity 
because the American people were 
unable to consume all the goods 
that modern industry and agri- 
culture were able to turn out. 
Thus, despite our apparent pros- 
perity during the post-war period, 
there was a fundamental economic 
maladjustment even then. 

And, as new inventions come 
along, making possible the pro- 
duction of new goods and in- 
creased quantities of the old, the 
same central problem will remain 
with us, in an even more acute 
form. Those who were wise 
enough to discern the trend in the 
middle of the last century knew 
what was happening to the coun- 
try. Those who have followed the 
trend through to the present are 
aware of the challenge which it 
presents to both industrial and 
political statesmanship. 





FROM AN ILLUSTRATION BY STIRLING DICKINSON IN ‘“‘WESTWARD FROM RIO” 
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In South America 


“Westward from Rio,” by Heath Bow- 
man and Stirling Dickinson. With 100 
Block Prints (New York: Willett, 
Clark & Company. $3). 


HOULD travel agencies find their trade 

to South America falling off, they 
could do no better than to gobble up the 
available copies of this book and distribute 
them to all who have the semblance of a 
bank account. For upon reading the first 
pages one is impelled not so much to con- 
tinue to the end as to drop everything in 
hand and board the first boat heading 
south. 

The authors are to be blamed for this sud- 
den impulse. They write with such un- 
affected glee that one immediately . suc- 
cumbs to their enthusiasm. If one does 
resist the impulse and reads on to the end, 
he becomes only more firmly set upon go- 
ing to South America at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Messrs. Heath and Bowman traveled 
westward from Rio for six months, cover- 
ing some 6,000 miles of jungle, prairie, and 
mountain height. They used every con- 
ceivable form of transportation. They did 
not try to “do” places. Lingering where 
their fancy called, they traversed Brazil, 
Bolivia, and Peru, and their minds re- 
corded the slightest detail of color. 
Throughout the journey they made friends 
with a host of people, many of them 
picaresque in the extreme. And they have 


had the good sense to dwell not upon the 
spectacular but rather upon that which is 
ordinary and common, upon homely detail 
that adds immeasurably to their volume. 
The authors write in a breezy, informa] 
manner, occasionally varied with descrip- 





THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 


From an illustration in ‘‘Art and the Machine.’’ 


tive passages of some beauty. The illus- 
trations are a delight to the eye. 


Days of Great Drama 


“Arouse and Beware,” by MacKinlay 
Kantor (New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. $2.50). 
HOUGH but 32 years of age, MacKin- 
lay Kantor has written a number of 
novels, two of such excellence as to place 
him among the outstanding American nov- 
elists of our day. It was in 1934, while 
employed as a scenario writer in Holly- 
wood, that he published his “Long Remem- 
ber” and was immediately hailed by both 
the public and critics. 

Once again Mr. Kantor turns to the 
Civil War battleground, which he knows ex- 
tremely well, for the scene of his novel. 
The story deals with two men whose emo- 
tions are dulled by the war and then grad- 
ually aroused as they escape it. Oliver 
Clark and Prentiss Barstow are Union sol- 
diers who have fled the Confederate prison 
at Belle Island. As they begin their dan- 
gerous trek to the Union lines, they come 
upon a young woman whom circumstances 
have driven to a desperate deed. The 
three journey together, moving stealthily 
through fields, forests, and swamps. Hun- 
ger and dirt and the imminence of danger 
make them callous, to the point where the 
men are hardly aware that a woman is 
among them. Only when they are almost 
beyond capture and when food and clean 
clothes revive in them normal human feel- 
ings does that awareness grow upon them. 
Imperceptibly there arises between Clark 
and Barstow a rivalry for the woman’s 
love, a rivalry the more subtle because it 
is never brought out into the open. 


The New and the Modern 


“Art and the Machine: An Account of 
Industrial Designing in Twentieth 
Century America,” by Sheldon Cheney 
and Martha Chandler Cheney (New 
York: McGraw Hill. $3.75). 


LL of us are aware of the fact that 

revolutionary changes are swiftiv 
taking place in our architecture, in the de- 
signing of our automobiles, and in a host 
of objects of daily use, even to the lowly 
flatiron. New ideas of modernism are 
swiftly taking hold of our imagination. 

For those who are anxious to under- 
stand the somewhat bewildering new prin- 
ciples and new terms which are coming 
into such frequent use, “Art and the Ma- 
chine” will prove of inestimable service. 
The authors have fully described the na- 
ture of the artistic revolution in architec- 
ture and industry. 

This book is particularly recommended 
to those of artistic inclination who are con- 
sidering a career in art. Industrial de- 
signing is a new profession which, it seems, 
holds out great opportunities for the tal- 
ented. The authors give an exceptionally 
useful account of the vocational side of 
modernism. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 








What kind of neutrality legislation should Congress adopt? Should 
the new law be aimed at keeping us out of war, or should it be so 
shaped as to help the democratic nations of Europe? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 
las week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THe AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: The news these days certainly 
seems alarming. It looks as if war were 
at last about to break out in Europe. Pos- 
sibly this crisis may blow over; others have. 
But I don’t see how a break can be avoided 
very long. 

John: Well, that would be bad, of course. 
But I don’t see that we need to be too 
much alarmed about it. There is no danger 
of our being drawn in. 

Charles: That’s just where you're wrong. 
If war starts in Europe, we’ll be in it within 
six months. We don’t intend to get in, 
of course, and we will take some precau- 
tions to stay out. I presume that a law 
will be passed forbidding Americans to 
make loans to any of the countries at 
war or to sell arms and ammunition. But 
that isn’t enough. A big war trade will 
grow up in oil and wheat and cotton and 
other things which the countries over there 
will need. The Germans can’t buy any of 
these things because England and France 
will have command of the seas. But the 
English and French will be buying them 
just as they did during the World War. 
We will be supplying things which they ab- 
solutely need in order to win the war. ‘ The 
Germans will feel that in order that they 
may have a chance against the English and 
the French they must stop these shipments. 
So they will put their submarines to work. 
After a while American ships will be sunk. 
Americans will be killed. Then away we'll 
go into the war again, just as we did before. 

Mary: Isn’t there any way we could 
avoid being drawn in? 

Charles: Of course there is. If we 
do it, we should establish an absolute em- 
bargo against the shipment from American 
shores of any goods needed in the carrying 
on of a war. That would practically stop 
our trade, not only with Germany, but with 
all the countries at war. It would prevent 
friction from arising and would enable us 
to remain at peace. 

John: That would blow our commerce 
sky high. Had you ever thought of that? 
It would practically ruin our export trade. 
That would mean that wheat would go 
back to 50 cents a bushel. The price of 
cotton and steel and practically everything 
else would go down accordingly. The 
recovery movement would be checked and 
we would be back in depression within a 
month. 

Charles: Better that than to get into 
war. But I deny that we would need to 
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be thrown back into depression. The gov- 
ernment could buy all the exportable goods, 
and if it had nothing else to do with them, 
it could dump them into the Atlantic, al- 
though I don’t advise that disposition of 
them. But it would cost two billion dollars 
or so to buy all that we are exporting. 
It would cost even less than that to buy 
all the exports to the countries which would 
be at war. And if we got into war it would 
probably cost 20 billion dollars the first 
year, to say nothing of the loss of life. 
John: But we needn’t give up all our 
trade with the countries that are fighting in 
order to stay out of war. We could re- 
frain from selling arms and munitions; 
then we could go ahead selling other goods 
to any country that could buy them. We 
could let it be known that if anyone inter- 
fered with that trade to the point of sink- 
ing our ships or killing our citizens, it 
would mean war. If we took that course 
and let it be known definitely that we 
meant business, Germany wouldn’t make 
war on us. The last war surely taught 
her something. She had rather that we 
sell a certain amount of goods to England 
and France than that we sell them goods 
and then go to war on their side in addition. 
Mary: I am not sure about that, John. 
The Germans might be moderate and re- 
frain from war even though we were 
supplying their enemies with necessary 
war supplies. But we couldn’t be sure 
of it. If we go into the business of supply- 
ing goods to any of the countries at war, 
we are running a big risk of being drawn in, 
and there is no use denying it. Nations 
do foolhardy things when they are desper- 
ate, as Germany would be in such a case, 
and we absolutely cannot depend on keep- 
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ing out of war if we trade with the belliger- 
ents. 

John: Well, suppose we did run some 
risk of going to war if we sold goods to the 
nations which controlled the seas—Eng- 
land and France in this case. Shouldn’t 
we take that risk rather than shut off our 
goods from England and France, the two 
democratic nations which were being at- 
tacked by a fascist dictatorship? If a 
war like that should develop, should Amer- 
ica stand off and help starve out the 
British and French, while the Germans, 
probably with Japanese help, destroyed 
them? Don’t you think that we have a 
vital interest in seeing that democracy is 
not destroyed in the world? If Germany 
and Japan destroy the British Empire, how 
safe do you think America will be? 

Charles: That’s the way we talked back 
in 1917. We went into the war to help 
the democracies, and where did it get us? 
What did we get out of it? The world 
wasn’t made safe for democracy. The war 
didn’t end war. The seas were not made 
free, and German militarism wasn’t per- 


manently crushed. If we get into another 
war we won’t gain any more than we did 
last time. 

Mary: I am not so sure that it wasn’t 
worth our while to help England and France 
during the World War. I will agree that 
conditions haven’t been very satisfactory 
since then, but we don’t know what they 
would have been if Germany had won the 
war. 

Charles: Then you would have the 
United States go to war with Germany, 
would you, if she gets into a fight with 
France and England? 

John: I don’t know about Mary, but 
speaking for myself, I don’t hesitate to 
say that I would. 

Mary: Well, I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t go 
that far. But, at the same time, I would 
not favor having the United States adopt 
in advance a neutrality policy which would 
help Germany and hurt England and France. 
Germany knows that if she gets into a war 
she cannot get our supplies. That isn’t 
our fault. It is merely her bad luck in not 
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controlling the seas. The French and Brit- 
ish have the advantage of controlling the 
seas, for, with the rules of war and neutral- 
ity what they are at present, they could 
buy our goods in time of war. I would not 
change those rules at present in such a 
way as to deprive them of the advantage 
which they now have. I would hold to 
the present rules. I would go that far in 
their favor. I would even be willing to 
take the slight risk which this policy would 
involve of getting us into war in order not 
to penalize the democratic nations. I think 
that we can help them in that way and 
yet probably remain at peace. 

I would adopt a policy of this kind 
in passing neutrality legislation. I would 
give the President the power to declare an 
embargo of all goods to the belligerents, if 
at any time he thought it best to do so. 
Then if the nations which control the seas 
began to interfere with our trade, as the 
English did during the World War, we could 
invoke the rule against them. But if we 
were not hurt by them and if it seemed 
probable that we could go ahead trading 
with the belligerents without getting into 
war, the President could refrain from put- 
ting the embargo into effect. As I under- 
stand it, that is the kind of legislation 
President Roosevelt wishes Congress to 
adopt. 

Charles: Yes it is. But it isn’t the kind 
that Senators Vandenberg and Nye and a 
good many others want. They do not believe 
that the President should be given the 
power to decide such a vital matter. They 
want Congress to write into the neutrality 
law an iron-clad provision governing our 
trade in wartime. They believe that as 
soon as war breaks out we should either 
prohibit trade in materials useful for the 
carrying on of the war, or else that we 
should adopt a “cash and carry” plan. 
According to that plan, we would let any 
nation buy our goods, provided it paid 
cash and took the goods away from our 
ports in its own ships. 

Mary: Why shouldn’t that be a good 
plan? It would permit the French and 
English to buy goods, for they control 
the seas. The Germans could not get 
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across, and yet it would be a strictly neutral 
position for us to take. It would also 
keep us from getting into the war because 
our ships would not be involved in trade 
with belligerents. 

John: That would be pretty hard on our 
shipping lines and on our seamen. It would 
throw them out of work. It would 
also be hard on all our producers and ex- 
porters, for the French and English would 
not have enough ships to carry all our ex- 
ports. Neither would they have cash to 
pay for everything. 

Charles: [ think this whole problem 
comes down to this: Is our chief purpose in 
writing neutrality laws to keep America 
out of war or to help some other country? 
I say that we should make our rules in 
such a way as to avoid being drawn into 
war. Then if it should ever come to the 
place where we wanted to get into a war 
we could get in. We could make a declara- 
tion of war. But so long as our purpose 
was to remain out of the war we should 
be following the practices most likely to 
lead to that result. 

Mary: [ still think that the middle course 
which I advocated a while ago is better. 
We aren’t ready actually to go into the 
war, but we ought to be willing so to 
frame our neutrality laws as to help the 
democratic nations get supplies, especially 
since we can do that without changing the 
usual practice of neutral nations. We should 
even be willing to take some slight risk of 
being drawn into a war in order to avoid 
handicapping the democratic nations in 
their fight with fascist, militaristic nations. 

John: Well, even though we have come 
to no definite conclusions, I am glad we 
had this little discussion. It helps to clear 
up some of the issues which will be debated 
in Congress during the next few weeks when 
our permanent neutrality policy will be 
under consideration. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. How does President Roosevelt hope to 
carry out the remainder of his economic and 
social program within the framework of the 
Constitution? Do you think he has taken a 
sound position on this matter? 


2. Would you favor legislation designed to 
give effect to the essential features of the 
NRA? 


3. What are the impelling motives behind 
Germany’s aggressive stand in the Spanish 
civil war? 


4. Why would France and England be less 
likely to permit Germany to entrench herself 
in Spain than they were to allow her to re- 
occupy the Rhineland? What is Italy’s prin- 
cipal interest in the controversy ? 


5. Do you think our neutrality policy should 
be shaped solely with a view to keeping us out 
of war, or should it be designed so as not to 
hurt the democratic nations of Europe? 


6. Do you consider the economic changes 
through which the United States is now pass- 
ing as significant as those by which the coun- 
try was confronted about the middle of the 
last century ? 


7. What is the principal point at issue be- 
tween the workers and the employers in the 
General Motors strike? 
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President Roosevelt Outlines 


the Aims of His Second Term 


(Concluded from page 1) 


a complete catalog of the great problems 
and issues which confront the nation. It 
may be inferred, however, that they are 
the problems toward the solution of which 
the efforts of the coming administration 
will be chiefly directed. A brief explanation 
of each of them may indicate the nature 
of the program which is thus being under- 
taken. 


Economic Stability 


1. Depression problem: It is an un- 
fortunate fact that depressions have come 
at irregular intervals throughout our his- 
tory. It has ever been a case of the lean 
years swallowing up the fat. This is a 
serious thing for individuals and families. 
It means that even though one is ordinarily 
successful with his job or his business, he 
comes two or three times during his lifetime 
upon a period of depression, when he finds 
his business ruined, his job gone, and his 
savings destroyed. The fact of recurring 
depressions makes it very difficult for any- 
one to provide himself and his family with 
security. Since there are some indications 
that depressions are becoming more severe 
as our industrial society becomes more com- 
plex, it is seen to be increasingly necessary 
that steps be taken, if possible, to render 
our industry more stable, so that excessive 
fluctuations will not be present. 

Now that we are recovering from depres- 
sion, everyone realizes there is danger that 
there may be a “boom,” followed by an- 
other depression. Hence, there will be a 
determined effort to iron out the curve. 
An attempt will be made to prevent an 
unhealthy “boom.” Something may be 
done through several courses. If the wage 
level is raised, the mass of people will 
have more purchasing power. They may 
be better able than in the past to buy what 
the factories and farms are producing. 
This will avoid the amassing of unsold sur- 
pluses which are always dangerous, because 
they lead to cutting down of production 
and are followed by depression. If the 
government uses its influence over banks 
to increase interest rates during the time 
of prosperity, excessive borrowing may be 
prevented, and this will tend to discourage 
unhealthy “booms.” The government, 


through its power over the stock exchange, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


may do something to prevent stock specu- 
lation. These and other measures may be 
taken to prevent a too rapid upward move- 
ment which would be followed by another 
crash. 


2. “Many millions of Americans,” says 
President Roosevelt, “still live in habita- 
tions which not only fail to provide the 
physical benefits of modern civilization, 
but breed disease and impair the health 
of future generations. The menace exists 
not only in the slum areas of the very 
large cities, but in many smaller cities as 
well. It exists on tens of thousands of 
farms in varying degrees, in every part 
of the country.” 

Up to the present time, no means has 
been found whereby private industry can 
supply houses to the people at a price 
low enough so that the poorer classes of 
city workers or farmers can either buy 
suitable houses or rent them. Ambitious 
plans of government assistance in the con- 
struction of low-cost housing have been 
suggested and urgently advocated. It 
may be that the government will adopt a 
far-reaching housing program at some time 
before long, but apparently no decided 
step of that kind is contemplated during 
the coming year, inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent in submitting his budget message 
makes no allowance for heavy governmental 
expenditures for housing. 


3. More than two-fifths of all the farmers 
of the nation are tenants. They do not 
own the land which they work and upon 
which they live. In certain southern states, 
more than half of all farms are operated 
by tenants. In the cotton belt three-fifths 
are so operated. Tenantry is also very 
common in the Middle West, while in 
other parts of the country, particularly 
New England, nearly all the farms are 
operated by owners. Everyone realizes 
how unsatisfactory tenant farming is. The 
farmer who does not own his land must 
pay a share of all that he makes to the 
owner. It is hard enough even for the 
farmer who owns his land to make a decent 
living, but the tenant farmer is ordinarily 
ground down into poverty. Not only is 
that true, but tenant farming tends to ruin 
the community in which it is practiced. 
The tenant farmer, since he does not own 
the land, is careless of it. He permits the 
farm to be hurt by erosion. He does not 
keep up the improvements. The whole 
community runs down and becomes un- 
progressive when much of the land is 
operated by tenant farmers. 


The people of the nation have only 
recently become acutely aware of this 
problem, and many plans are being pro- 
posed to deal with it. In some quarters 
it is being argued that the government 
should buy land on a grand scale, distribute 
it among the landless farmers and permit 
them to pay for it over a long period. There 
is no indication that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration proposes to deal very drastically 
with the problem immediately, or to do 
anything on a big scale that would require 
a great deal of money, for the budget which 
has been submitted to Congress does not 
call for expenditure in that direction. 
Nevertheless, the problem of tenancy has 
been raised sharply to public attention by 
the President. 


Social Security and Labor 


4. The problem of social insecurity is 
one which has lately stirred the interest 
of the American people. As it came 
generally to be recognized that a large 
proportion of all citizens are dependent 
upon charity during old age, a system of 
old-age relief and of old-age insurance was 
adopted. In the same act which provided 
old-age relief, provision was made for in- 
surance against unemployment. Everyone 
understands, however, that the Social Secu- 
rity Act represents but a beginning of the 
effort to establish security. It is conceded 
on every hand that the act as it stands 


needs to be amended. “In many nations 
where such laws are in effect,” declares 
the presidential message, “success in meet- 
ing the expectations of the community 
has come through frequent amendment of 
the original statute.” It may be expected 
that the coming years will witness repeated 
amendments and attempts at amending 
the Social Security Act, until some reason- 
ably satisfactory program evolves. 

5. “The most far-reaching and most in- 
clusive problem of all,” according to Mr. 
Roosevelt, “is that of unemployment and 
the lack of economic balance, of which 
unemployment is at once the result and 
the symptom.” He goes on to say that 
“the immediate question of adequate relief 
for the needy unemployed who are capable 
of performing useful work I shall discuss 
with the Congress during the coming 
months. The broader task of preventing 
unemployment is a matter of long-range 
evolutionary policy. To that we must con- 
tinue to give our best thought and effort. 
We cannot assume that immediate in- 
dustrial and commercial activity which miti- 
gates present pressures justifies the na- 
tional government at this time in placing 
the unemployment problem in a filing 
cabinet of unfinished business.” 


The Big Problem 


No one will deny either the seriousness 
or the difficulty of this problem. In the 
fact of substantial business recovery eight 
or nine million persons are still unem- 
ployed. The rapid introduction of labor- 
saving machinery is displacing men, not 
as rapidly as reviving business is taking 
them on, but rapidly enough to slow down 
the process of reémploying the millions of 
jobless men and women; rapidly enough to 
create a serious problem for the present 
and the future. If industrial activity is 
kept at a sufficiently high level, practically 
all employable Americans may be at work 
after a while, but in order for that result 
to be realized, activity must be at a higher 
pitch than it was even in the prosperous 
period just preceding the crash of 1929. 
How is such a level to be brought about 
and maintained? That is a question which 
is in serious need of an answer. 

6. The President calls again, as he has 
done before, for “adequate pay for labor 
and just returns for agriculture.” Recent 
studies of income indicate that nearly half 
the American people are unable to main- 
tain themselves in health and comfort be- 
cause of inadequate incomes. Some of 
them, of course, are so incompetent that 
they cannot, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, earn enough to live well. If 
they are ever comfortable it must be 
through the help of others. But that is 
not true of most Americans. The average 
American is willing to work and capable 
of earning a good living for his family if 
he has a chance at steady employment in 
a job which enables him to put forth his 
best effort. We have ample natural re- 
sources in this country. May we hope that 
someday the efforts of all will be so weil 
organized and that industry will be so well 
managed that enough will be produced for 
everyone? May we hope, then, that the 
product of industry will be so distributed 
that all willing and competent persons will 
be able to live comfortably? 


Congress and Constitution 


Does Congress have the power, under 
the Constitution as it stands, to deal ade- 
quately with such problems as the Presi- 
dent has outlined? Does the Constitution 
give it the power, for example, to regulate 
wages and working conditions? Certain 
recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court indicate that, in the opinion 
of a majority of the justices, it does not. 
But President Roosevelt thinks that if the 
Constitution were interpreted in the spirit 
that the constitutional fathers intended, 
Congress would be possessed of such power. 
He says that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion gave the national legislature power to 
deal with such problems as were national 
in character in their time; that they knew 
that a changing civilization would raise 
new problems national in scope, and that 
they intended such problems to be handled 
by the national government. He thinks, 
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therefore, that if the Constitution were 
interpreted as intended, the Court would 
hold that Congress had powers not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Constitution. 
An illustration of such interpretation would 
be supplied by the Supreme Court if it 
held that the regulation of wages in in- 
dustries doing an interstate commerce was 
one way of regulating interstate commerce, 
and hence constitutional, even though the 
Constitution does not say that Congress 
may regulate wages. President Roosevelt 
thinks that an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion is not necessary if there can be a 
liberal interpretation of our basic law. 

Some of President Roosevelt’s followers 
think he is mistaken in his view of the 
Constitution. They think there should be 
an amendment definitely granting Congress 
certain powers which have been denied 
it by Supreme Court decisions. Others 
criticize the presidential message on the 
ground that the Chief Executive should not, 
even by inference, criticize the Supreme 
Court. They resent his suggestion that 
the Court should interpret the national 
charter more liberally. Still others, includ- 
ing both Republicans and Democrats, praise 
the President’s statement as a moderate 
appeal for a construction of the Constitu- 
tion which, without amendment, will permit 
the national government to deal with truly 
national problems. 

Though the President’s message was, on 
the whole, quite well received, it may be 
expected that sharp differences of opinion 
will develop whenever any of his general 
recommendations take the form of specific 
plans for action. The resulting issues as 
they come along will, of course, be duly 
analyzed in these columns. 





